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DECEMBER MEETING, 1916. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p.m.; the Vice-President, Mr. Rhodes, 
in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From the Club of Odd Volumes, "A Westerly View of the Col- 
ledges at Cambridge New England," engraved by Sidney L. Smith, 
October, 19 16, from an original print by Paul Revere in the pos- 
session of the Essex Institute, Salem. 

From Charles Stearns, a photographic view taken from the rear 
windows of the Society's building in August, 1901. 

From Frank W. Bayley, a photograph of a portrait of Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster, by Stuart. 

From Mr. Storey, eight currency bills of the United Colonies, 
1776 to 1779; eleven bills of the Confederate States, 1861 to 1864; 
and locks of the hair of George Washington, James Madison, Mrs. 
Madison, and John Quincy Adams, accompanied by the following 
letter: 

The Fenway, 24 
December 10, 1916. 
To the Massachusetts Historical Society: 

The four specimens of hair sent herewith were found among the 
papers of my father-in-law, Richard D. Cutts, in an envelope bear- 
ing his handwriting, and in the small envelopes which now con- 
tain the several specimens. That they are genuine cannot be 
doubted. 

The three Payne sisters married respectively, James Madison, 
Richard Cutts and the nephew of General Washington. 

The envelope containing General Washington's hair bears the 
handwriting of Mrs. Madison. 

Those containing Mr. and Mrs. Madison's hair bear the hand- 
writing apparently of Mr. Madison; and in the same parcel is found 
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the letter of Richard Cutts to his daughter, indorsed "Mr. J. Q. 
Adams's hair." 

It has seemed that these relics are best placed in the Cabinet of 
the Society and I therefore present them herewith. 

Moorfield Storey. 

From Mayor James M. Curley, the bronze medal presented by 
the City of Boston to the Massachusetts Regiment of the United 
States National Guard to commemorate the Mexican Border Serv- 
ice, 1916. 

By purchase, eighteen photographs of portraits of Massachusetts 
persons; and a collection of medals, tokens and cards, including 
the engraved Franklin medal used in the Boston schools from 181 5 
to 1850, at the time when the income from the Franklin Fund was 
insufficient to allow the bestowal of the regular Franklin medals. 
This is known as the Sub-Committee medal, and this copy was given 
to J. Leighton in 18 18. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported a receipt of a letter 
from Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck accepting his election 
as a Resident Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Mrs. Mary B. Rathbone, additional Baury papers * and log- 
books kept by Frederick Baury, of cruises on U. S. S. Essex, John 
Smith commanding, October 29, 1809 — January 31, 181 1; on the 
U. S. Frigate Constitution, Isaac Hull commanding, and on the re- 
ceiving ship General Green, July 5, 1811-June 21, 181 2; and on the 
Constitution, William Bainbridge commanding, October 28, 18 12- 
February 12, 1813. 

From Melville M. Johnson, an account rendered March 1, 1763, 
against the Province of Massachusetts Bay, by Samuel Procter, 
master of the Boston Alms House. 

From Charles Francis Jenkins, of Philadelphia, three manuscripts. 

William Keeney Bixby, of St. Louis, Missouri, was elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary read a letter from Mr. James 
Phinney Baxter, president of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, and a Corresponding Member of this Society, 
referring to a suggestion of a memorial building, to be erected 

1 Proceedings, xlv. 578. 
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to the founders of New England in connection with the Ter- 
centenary Celebration in 1920, and asking that a committee 
be appointed to confer with committees from other historical 
and patriotic societies. Messrs. Winslow Warren, Henry 
H. Edes and William C. Endicott were designated to act as 
such a committee. 

Mr. Justin H. Smith read a paper on 

Polk and California. 

It has long been charged that Polk brought on the Mexican 
war in order to obtain Calif ornia, and also, for the same purpose, 
engaged in an intrigue; and these accusations have been pressed 
with as much zeal as if patriotism required us to prove or at all 
events proclaim them. Now in the first place it must be remem- 
bered that Polk was unpopular, and that anything said against 
an unpopular man — no matter how honorable the real facts 
of the case may be — is believed if it has the least show of plausi- 
bility. Secondly, the Mexican war, for reasons that have not 
yet been fully made known, was detested by many people, 
especially in New England; and any statement regarding the 
motive behind it was hailed as proven if calculated to make 
the affair odious. We should, therefore, be carefully on our 
guard, in approaching the subject before us, against inherited 
prejudices. 

One thing is doubtless true. Polk, as President of the United 
States, desired strongly to acquire California. But so did the 
country in general. Indeed our people were profoundly in- 
terested in the matter. As early as 1839 a congressional re- 
port on Oregon said enough about the territory farther south 
to excite attention ; and Forbes's history of California, published 
the same year, did much to fix it and create the fear that Eu- 
ropean powers might encroach there. The seizure of American 
residents in 1840, the appearance of Dana's Two Years Before 
the Mast and the incidents connected with Jones's landing at 
Monterey deepened the impressions. By 1842 glowing letters 
from American settlers began to appear in our newspapers, 
and the suspected purposes of England received ample notice. 
Gold existed there, it was reported; the country was attrac- 
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tive, salubrious and rich; the port of San Francisco had a value 
that words could not represent, and the British already held a 
mortgage on the country. Our Pacific whaling fleet was said 
by the New Bedford member of Congress to include before the 
end of 1844, 650 vessels, which had cost twenty millions and 
employed 17,000 men; and not only was this harbor most im- 
portant, since the bar at the Columbia River hampered navi- 
gation, but American control was needed there, since the 
uncertain and vexatious Mexican regulations caused great an- 
noyance. Besides, it was pointed out, we required a fortified port 
on that coast, else in case of war with England the whalers would 
be unable to avoid capture. All these ideas took root, and in 
the spring of 1845 — about the time Polk was inaugurated — 
the press from New York to St. Louis and New Orleans broke 
into quite a furor about California. Its value was dwelt upon; 
that English holders of Mexican bonds had their eyes upon it 
was truthfully stated; the designs of the English government 
seemed to be made clear; and annexation was not only urged, 
but represented as near at hand. 1 

Our government was even in advance of the people. In 1835 
an attempt was made to purchase the Bay of San Francisco. 
The next year Powhatan Ellis expressed the opinion that north- 
ern California would be of " immense importance" to us. In 
1842, while Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, our minister 
at Mexico not only expatiated on the value of the territory, but 
reported that England was endeavoring to forestall us, and he 
was instructed to ascertain whether an offer from this country 
would be acceptable. Our strained relations with Mexico and 
especially Jones's occupation of Monterey, which occurred in 
that year, made it unwise to follow up the matter; but after 
an interval Tyler and Webster planned an arrangement which, 
had it been carried through, would have given us the port of 
San Francisco. The record of England, remarks from British 
writers, numerous warnings received from our diplomatic and 
consular agents at Mexico and the consensus of opinion in 
California, Mexico, France and the United States were quite 

1 Mr. Smith's paper was accompanied by a complete set of references to 
printed and manuscript records. As a good part of those references were to 
manuscript material, inaccessible to the reader, he has consented to omit the 
notes, which will be on file with the Society. 
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enough to warrant suspicions of Great Britain, and the circum- 
stances connected with the visit of Duflot de Mofras, attache 
of the French legation at Mexico, to California and the publica- 
tion of his book by order of the king hinted of danger from 
another quarter; but neither country took any positive action, 
and our government — doubtless noting that a tide of emi- 
gration to the far west had begun — refrained from every move 
that could excite the jealousy of Mexico or Europe. 

In short, the sentiment of the nation and the policy of the 
government had for years been focussing upon California, and 
Polk entertained the same feeling and the same design. But 
this was natural and reasonable on the part of a representative 
Chief Magistrate succeeding other such officials. It no more 
follows that he brought on the war to gain an end which he, 
like others, had in view than it can be inferred, because a young 
man intends to acquire property, that he is ready to commit 
murder for it; and as little does it follow from the other fact, 
that immediately after the war began he took steps to occupy 
and hold the territory; yet such is the only evidence for the 
principal charge against Polk. 

On the other hand, while not raising the question whether 
he did intentionally bring on the war, we find against this charge 
certain very stubborn facts. One is the character of the secret 
and confidential instructions given to our naval officers in view 
of Mexico's threatening attitude, and particularly to the com- 
mander of our Pacific squadron, who imperatively needed, on 
account of the long time required to reach him with specific 
orders, a clear intimation of the government's general policy. 
These instructions declared unequivocally that war with 
Mexico was not desired, and insisted that all possible care should 
be taken to avoid giving offence. Another is the fact — re- 
garding which a close analysis of the circumstances, in the light 
of the many American, Mexican, British and Spanish docu- 
ments bearing upon them, leaves no room for doubt — that 
Polk earnestly endeavored, for strong reasons that can be speci- 
fied, to reestablish our friendly relations with Mexico, which 
a series of events, most of all the annexation of Texas, had 
upset and finally broken off. A third is the documentary 
proof that while extremely anxious to buy California, upon 
which he believed England and France had serious designs, 
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he directed Slidell, who was our envoy to Mexico at the critical 
period, to avoid pressing this important point, should it seem 
likely to interfere with his capital aim — the restoration of 
those friendly relations. Finally, Polk had a plan for the 
acquisition of California, in case the territory could not be pur- 
chased, which seemed entirely adequate and wholly free from 
the risks, expense and bloodshed of a conflict in arms. 

To explain this properly, it is essential to begin some time 
before the war. Mexican rule signified nothing to California 
save injury. In 1836 the people, aided by a few Americans and 
other foreigners, took up the same battle-cry as Texas and 
raised the same blue flag illumined with a single star. The 
Mexican troops were expelled, and three Californians — 
Alvarado, Vallejo and Castro ^-assumed the control of the prov- 
ince. Two years later President Bustamente recognized their 
government; but in 1843 Santa Anna sent up General Michel- 
torena, with soldiers who were mostly convicts and officers 
that were mostly debauchees, to restore the national supremacy. 
Countenanced and protected by their commander these men, 
instead of repressing the savages, harassed the people with 
insults, outrages and murders. In November, 1844, Alvarado 
and Castro took up the sword, and the following February 
the Mexicans were driven out. Once more the national author- 
ities abjectly accepted a revolutionary situation, recognizing 
as Governor the senior member of the provincial assembly, 
Pio Pico, and as Commandante General Jose Castro, who 
appointed himself to that position; and Mexico's destruction 
of the missions and sale of their property (1835-44) gave further 
public notice in a sense that California was virtually to be 
thrown away. It has practically been abandoned, wrote the 
German traveller Lowenstern in 1843; an( i this fact was ren- 
dered still clearer by the proposal of May, 1846, that England 
should take military possession of the province, which Bank- 
head, the British minister, described as "an indirect offer of 
sale," and by an explicit suggestion that Prussia take it. 
Mexico had not only forfeited her sovereignty over California, 
but virtually had abdicated. 

In such a state of things the country could not advance. 
Indeed it was going backwards. The only source of revenue 
was the duties collected at Monterey, and these — amounting 
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to $80,000 or $100,000 a year and signifying the virtual con- 
fiscation of about one-third of all the property in California 
— mostly disappeared in private pockets. No military forces 
able to cope with the savages were maintained. In consequence 
of their incursions farms were being abandoned, and they even 
raided within the settlements. The laws were openly disre- 
garded. There were practically no courts and no police, and 
each man had to defend his person and property as best he could. 
No sort of regular postal facilities existed, and communication 
with Mexico was rare and mostly by chance. The only car- 
riage in the country had been one belonging to Micheltorena. 
There were no real schools, not a single newspaper, and of course 
hardly any books except in a very few hands. With gold in 
sight and actually seen, people did not look for it. In a region 
where the wild clover grew several feet high and a single 
grapevine would yield a barrel of juice, the government did 
nothing and the citizens could do little to promote the culti- 
vation of the soil. With all the boundless coasts of the Pa- 
cific waiting for horses, beef and lumber, droves of unbroken 
colts tossed their manes in a wilderness, beeves were slaugh- 
tered for their hides and huge trees crashed to the ground 
amid the silence of an untenanted forest. Six-cent muslins 
cost fifty cents, and the coarsest of straw hats paid a duty of 
three dollars. If a man wanted a kettle mended he looked 
for some one trained abroad, and not a patch could be applied 
to a child's torn skirt without first sending to Boston for a 
hank of thread. 

The dissatisfaction of the people was therefore natural, and 
extended far beyond the misdeeds of lawless troops. The 
officials professed loyalty to Mexico in public, but that signified 
nothing. The province was determined to shake off her au- 
thority. California will soon declare its independence, wrote 
the British minister at Mexico in 1841, while his French col- 
league, who was in close touch with the situation, believed it 
would merely be a question between England and the United 
States. California is almost ready to separate from the mother 
country, concluded Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of 
the Hudson Bay Company, who was there a year later. As a 
rule the people are disaffected, it was directly reported in June, 
1844. The principal men have decided, wrote Forbes, the 
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British vice-consul, in September, 1844, that progress under 
Mexican authority is impossible, and they will not have it. 
The Californians are unanimously determined to be rid of the 
Mexican military government, declared the British consul 
under whom Forbes acted, a few months later; and of course 
all Mexican rule was military. A separation is probably in- 
evitable, concluded Lord Aberdeen, head of the British Foreign 
Office, at the end of the year. California "must change owners/' 
said a letter from that coast in July, 1845. "The people hardly 
care what Flag is exchanged for their own/' stated a competent 
American observer two months later, while a Californian was 
predicting that the Stars and Stripes would certainly go up there. 
Another Mexican expedition would not be tolerated, said 
Larkin, our consul at Monterey. In fact a commissioner from 
California so notified the government. And other opinions of 
this tenor could be cited. 

Nor were such opinions merely given — they were given to 
Mexico. Many warnings, both official and private, went from 
California, and the province maintained commissioners at the 
capital who presented information regarding the wholly un- 
satisfactory conditions existing there. Alarms were sounded 
publicly in such newspapers as Le National and the Journal 
des Debats of Paris, the London Times and the London Morning 
Chronicle. Notices regarding the danger of American encroach- 
ment — particularly by the method of emigration, a declara- 
tion of independence and early annexation — were received 
over and over again from the Mexican minister at Washington, 
the Mexican consul at New Orleans, Pakenham, the British 
minister at Mexico, and Bankhead, who succeeded him. Yet 
the government did nothing, and confessed that nothing could 
be done. 

Virtually, one says again, it was abdication. Both morally 
and physically Mexico had thrown away and forever lost her 
control of the province. She had nothing left except the bare 
thread of legal proprietorship; and in certain cases legality is, 
according to enlightened modern ideas, nothing. It is our con- 
viction — is it not? — that human welfare, when its demands 
are clearly indicated, is the supreme test; and the welfare, not 
merely of California, but of all the world, certainly required that 
so rich a portion of the earth should be developed and occupied. 
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In our opinion a child, neglected and abused by drunken par- 
ents who are always fighting each other, has good grounds for 
leaving home, though not legally independent. We believe 
in the right of revolution, which means that when a country 
misgoverns persistently a considerable part of the population 
it forfeits all claims to domineer over them; a,nd California, 
though her weakness led officials to practise a lip service that 
deceived nobody, had more than once rebelled, had made good 
her cause and entertained no thought of accepting Mexican 
rule again. She was, therefore, being in every way unable to 
establish herself as an independent nation and gain the recog- 
nition of the world as such, quite adrift. The province is now 
"at the mercy of whoever may choose to take possession of it," 
wrote the nearest British consul in 1845. Californians, Mexi- 
cans, Britons, French and Americans, who were qualified to 
judge, agreed on that. She was the homeless child, it would 
seem, whom any kind, intelligent and well-to-do person may, 
and some kind, intelligent and well-to-do person should, pro- 
vide for. Any one of the nations then leading the march of 
civilization, if disposed to perform a parent's duty toward 
California, could rightfully have taken charge of her, and some 
one of them was under obligation to do so. Of those nations 
the United States was more favorably situated than any other 
to execute the trust, and she was ready to accept it. 

Early in 1845, a breach with Mexico seemed very possible, 
and the danger that she would somehow dispose of California 
in order to place it beyond our reach was deemed acute. But 
our government did not intend to have war, the tide of emi- 
gration to that quarter was rising, and Polk warned off Euro- 
pean interference by a reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
On July 10, 1845, however, Larkin wrote that England was 
maintaining there a vice-consul without consular business, 
and that according to the universal belief in his vicinity she 
was promoting a new Mexican expedition against California; 
and, at about the same time as this letter, news of an extensive 
British plan to colonize in that province arrived from London. 

The question was then maturely considered at Washington. 
Apparently the American emigrants, unless blocked, were sure 
to bring California into the Union. That was natural and logi- 
cal; such a peaceful invasion had given us Texas; and in the 
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opinion of well-qualified observers it seemed likely to be 
equally efficacious in California. Larkin, the Californians, the 
British vice-consul, the Mexican consul at New Orleans, the 
Mexican minister at Washington, and Mexican, British, French 
and American journals concurred in this view. Larkin believed 
the matter would be settled in that way by 1848. " Without 
striking a blow and without incurring any expense/' wrote the 
British vice-consul, the United States will obtain a secure foot- 
hold in the coveted region. The Americans do not need to 
fight for California, said Le Constitutionnel of Paris. "No 
more convenient mode of conquest was ever devised," remarked 
the Baltimore American. To suppose that Polk and the Cabinet 
failed to see what was not only obvious but often pointed out 
would be absurd. The condition and political feeling of Cali- 
fornia, which were quite well known through Larkin and 
others, fully warranted a procedure so amicable and so beneficial; 
and it only remained to guard against European interference, 
which our government now considered a real danger. 

On October 17, 1845, therefore, confidential instructions, 
based upon the fact that British and French consular agents 
having no commercial business were maintained in California, 
were issued to Larkin. "The interests of our commerce and 
our whale fisheries in the Pacific Ocean demand," he was in- 
formed, "that you should exert the greatest vigilance in dis- 
covering and defeating any attempt, which may be made by 
foreign governments to acquire a control over that country." 
Against such an attempt the United States would " vigourously 
interpose"; but "should California assert and maintain her 
independence, we shall render her all the kind offices in our 
power"; and "whilst the President will make no effort and use 
no influence to induce California to become one of the free and 
independent States of this Union, yet if the people should de- 
sire to unite their destiny with ours, they would be received as 
brethren, whenever this can be done without affording Mexico 
just cause of complaint." The "true policy for the present" 
is "to let events take their course, unless an attempt should 
be made to transfer them without their consent either to Great 
Britain or France." 

Such, then, was the plan of our government for the acquisi- 
tion of California — not war, but emigration, independence, 
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annexation, and meantime no European interference; and here 
we encounter the secondary accusation against Polk. This 
move through Larkin, we are told, was an intrigue. But if that 
word be in fairness applicable, the "intrigue" was only de- 
signed, so far as it concerned Mexico and California, to rescue 
with a gentle hand the neglected, abused and lost; so far as it 
concerned England and France, to ward off an interposition 
which, if attempted, would probably have led to war; and, so 
far as it concerned the United States, to safeguard and advance 
most important national interests while promoting also the 
general good of the world. Such "intrigues" are among the 
most legitimate achievements of true statecraft. 

In short, then, one's patriotism does not have to confess that 
an American President was a wretch unhanged. Polk did not, 
for the purpose of tearing California from the parent stem, 
bring the horrors of war upon two nations and endanger the 
peace of the world. His wish to acquire the territory was 
justified by the natural aspirations of the United States, the 
misrule of Mexico and the sentiments of the Calif ornians; and 
his legitimate "intrigue" aimed only at laudable ends. 

Mr. Lodge sent to the Editor the following note on 

Witchcraft in Howell's "Familiar Letters." 

In reading again last summer the Familiar Letters of James 
Howell my attention was arrested by what he said in regard to 
witchcraft, which, in my previous readings of these delightful 
letters, I had never before particularly noticed. His statements 
seem to me of interest as showing the universal belief in witch- 
craft, not only in England but in Europe, and his description 
of the witchcraft epidemic in England in 1646 is also very sig- 
nificant. I did not recall ever having seen in our histories any 
reference to Howell's statements. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with all the large literature connected with the Salem witch- 
craft to say that no such reference occurs anywhere, but none 
is made certainly by Upham or Nevins, whose books I suppose 
are the most elaborate and authoritative that we have. 

The statements to which I refer are as follows, and my refer- 
ences are to the Jacobs edition of Howell's Familiar Letters, 
published in 1890. 
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In a letter to his "Honourable Friend, Mr. E. P. at Paris/' 
dated from the Fleet, the 3d of February, 1646, he says (p. 
506): 

. . . We have likewise multitude of Witches among us, for in 
Essex and Suffolk there were above two hundred indicted within 
these two years, and above the one half of them executed: More, 
I may well say, than ever this Island bred since the Creation, I 
speak it with horror. God guard us from the Devil, for I think he 
was never so busy upon any part of the Earth that was enlightened 
with the beams of Christianity; nor do I wonder at it, for there 's 
never a Cross left to fright him away. 

Writing to the same correspondent on February 20, 1646, 
he says (p. 515): 

. . . The Devil may walk freely up and down the streets of Lon- 
don now, for there is not a Cross to fright him anywhere; and it 
seems he was never so busy in any Country upon Earth, for there 
have been more Witches arraign'd and executed here, lately, than 
ever were in this Island since the Creation. 

A year later he wrote to Sir Edward Spencer, on February 20, 
1647, an d discussed at length both demonology and witchcraft. 
The entire letter is well worth reading, for it displays a good 
deal of learning and shows how general, widespread and uni- 
versally accepted the belief in witchcraft was. He writes as 
follows (p. 548) : 

I will not say that this Gentleman is so perverse; but to deny 
there are any Witches, to deny that there are not ill Spirits, which 
seduce, tamper, and converse in divers shapes with human Creatures, 
and impel them to actions of malice; I say, that he who denies there 
are such busy Spirits, and such poor passive Creatures upon whom 
they work, which commonly are call'd Witches; I say again, that he 
who denies there are such Spirits, shews that he himself hath a 
Spirit of Contradiction in him, opposing the current and consentient 
Opinion of all Antiquity. 

And further he says (p. 551): 

But we need not cross the Sea for examples of this kind; we have 
too too many (God wot) at home. King James a great while was 
loth to believe there were Witches; but that which happen'd to my 
Lord Francis of Rutland's Children convinc'd him, who were be- 
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witch'd by an old Woman that was servant at Belvoir-Castle; but 
being displeas'd, she contracted with the Devil (who convers'd with 
her in form of a Cat, whom she calPd Rutterkin) to make away 
those Children, out of mere malignity and thirst of revenge. 

But since the beginning of these unnatural Wars, there may be 
a cloud of Witnesses produc'd for the proof of this black Tenet: 
for within the compass of two years, near upon three hundred 
Witches were arraigned, and the major part executed in Essex and 
Suffolk only. Scotland swarms with them now, more than ever, and 
Persons of good Quality executed daily. 

This letter is interesting not merely for the account of witch- 
craft in England or elsewhere but because it gives Howell's 
own opinion in the first extract which I have quoted. Howell 
was not only an able and accomplished man, but he was a man 
of the world who had travelled widely, was a scholar and a 
master of much curious learning. Yet it will be seen that he 
thoroughly believed in witchcraft himself. There could be no 
better testimony as to the universal acceptance of the fact of 
witchcraft and of the Old Testament injunction that a witch 
should not be suffered to live. 

There is another interesting allusion to the same subject 
made many years before in a letter written from Paris on 
September 8, 1620, in which he gives an account of the as- 
sassination of Concini, the Marquis d'Ancre. He then says, 
speaking of Concini's wife who was the favorite of the Dowager 
Queen Marie de Medici, that after the murder of her husband 
she "was hereupon apprehended, imprison'd, and beheaded 
for a Witch some few days after upon a Surmise, that she had 
enchanted the Queen to dote so upon her Husband; and they 
say the young King's Picture was found in her Closet in Virgin- 
wax, with one Leg melted away." 

This is a vivid illustration of the belief of witchcraft in France. 
It has been so common to treat the Salem witchcraft as if it 
was something wholly out of the usual order and peculiar to 
the Puritans of New England that it is well to emphasize the 
fact that all attainable evidence shows that it was merely a 
manifestation here of a popular delusion of which there had been 
examples everywhere, both before the tragedies of Salem and 
afterwards. There has been a great deal of evidence of this 
kind produced by those who have made studies of the Salem 
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witchcraft, but it seems to me that what Howell says is of suf- 
ficient importance to be added to the other abundant testimony 
on the same subject. 

Mr. Wendell, on behalf of Mrs. Thomas Russell Sullivan, 
presented to the Society the complete records of the "KHPT- 
KftN AIAA2KAAEI0N or the K. A. of Cambridge/ from No- 
vember 13, 1804, to October, 1819. This volume, which was 
among the papers of our late associate, Mr. Sullivan, con- 
tains a full account of the proceedings of a society of students of 
divinity at Cambridge, many of whom were subsequently dis- 
tinguished in the Unitarian churches. Among the names which 
occur in the records are those of Andrews Norton, Edward 
Everett, N. L. Frothingham, Henry Ware, Jr., Francis W. P. 
Greenwood, James Walker, Jared Sparks and John G. Palfrey. 
And a study of the texts from which these men and their class- 
mates experimentally preached to their professional club might 
throw considerable light on the development of Unitarianism 
for some years before Channing's famous sermon on Unitarian 
Christianity. 

In presenting to the Society the original subscription list 1 of 
a society formed in Boston, in 1801, "for cultivating among 
its members the Science of Natural Philosophy/' Dr. Warren 
said that little was known of the society beyond what is told 
in the papers printed in our Proceedings. It came into existence 
when Boston was in its formative period, and John Quincy 
Adams mentions two or more of its meetings, one being held 
in Mr. Bussey's garden, June 16, 1806, to observe a solar eclipse. 2 
In all probability the Society, which never seems to have been 
formally incorporated, was absorbed by another, or died a 
natural death. It left no records of its transactions, so far as is 
known. 

Mr. Sanborn communicated the following paper on 

The Conversion of a Loyalist to a Patriot: of a St. 
John to a St. Jean de Cr&vecceur. 

Since my paper of June last on " A Mystery in the Early Life 
of Hector St. John," 3 Miss Mitchell has published her biog- 

1 Reproduced in Proceedings, xlix. 419. 

2 Memoirs, 1. 442. 8 Proceedings, xlix. 412. 
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raphy of that worthy, who has of late recovered his popularity 
as an American author. My more thorough reading of her 
valuable book warrants some additional statements of fact; and 
a pretty consistent theory of his expatriation from France, and 
his return thither, after an absence of twenty-seven years, in the 
summer of 1781. He left France for England in 1754, as John 
Hector St. John, and by that name he was naturalized in New 
York in 1766. By that name he bought land in Orange County, 
lived on it amid friendly neighbors for ten years, and by that 
name got permission from Governor George Clinton to go into 
New York, early in 1779, to sail for England in his return to 
France. But when he reached his native Normandy in the 
summer of 1781, he found that he had become St. Jean de 
Crevecoeur. In explanation of this change of name he wrote 
as follows to Dr. Franklin, then ambassador in Paris: 

The name of our family is St. Jean (in English, St. John) a name 
as antient as the Conquest of England by William the Bastard. I 
am so great a stranger to the manners of this my native country, 
(having quitted it very young) that I never dreamt I had any other 
than the old family name. I was greatly astonished when, at my 
late return, I saw myself under the necessity of being called by that 
of Crevecoeur. The reason of this mistake proceeds from the sin- 
gularity of the French custom, which renders their names almost 
arbitrary, and often lead them to forget their family ones: it is in 
consequence of this that there are more alias dictums in this than 
in any other country in Europe. 

He left his farm in Orange County an esteemed Tory or 
loyalist — loyal to the British government. I say " esteemed, " 
because he was held in good estimation there, and in friendship 
with both Patriots and Tories. When in 1778 he applied to 
Governor Clinton for permission to go into the city of New 
York, in order to sail for France, by way of England, some of 
the neighbors endorsed his application; others, like Henry 
Wisner, opposed it, fearing he might give information to Sir 
Henry Clinton, then in command of the forces there. He 
wrote to his Governor: "The people of our County are much 
alarmed at their apprehensions of St. John's being permitted 
to go to New York. I asked one of the most sensible of them 
what damage he could do? He observed that he might advise 
the burning of Sterling Works, in order to prevent our getting 
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the (West Point) Chain done!" The application was made to 
Clinton, April 9, 1778, who wrote to General McDougall, the 
American commander in that region, and received from him 
the following reply: 

Your favor of the 13th inst. on the subject of leave to Mr. St. 
John going to France via of New York, was this day handed to me 
by him. As he is a Citizen, and you better acquainted with his 
political character than I am, the request he makes must be sub- 
mitted to you. If you permit him to go, I wish he may go by land, 
and on the west side, and under such guards as your own prudence 
shall suggest. I think his honor should be engaged not to give any 
public intelligence to the enemy; nor to carry any letters but shall 
be first exhibited to you, or any papers relative to the public state 
or temper of the country. 

It was not until December, 1778, that St. John got into 
New York with his son Alexander, and on February 17, 1779, 
he addressed to the Tory, Colonel Roger Morris, in charge of 
relief for the loyalist refugees, the following letter, endorsed 
by his friend, William Seton, to whom the Letters of an 
American Farmer were first addressed: 

The diffusive misfortunes of the times is the only introduction 
I have, as well as the only plea I can make, for writing you this: 
Like a great many others, I have relinquished the conveniencies of 
life — property, servants, &c. These incidents, however, are now 
become so common, that I am very conscious they are less thought 
of. So many sacrifices of the same kind have been made, that the 
calamities of each individual seem to be drowned in the general 
Mass; yet they are not less felt by each sufferer. Myself and son 
are now become Refugees in this Town; and I find myself obliged to 
apply to you for the indulgence of Rations for us both, from this 
date — the only reward of four years of Contumely received, of 
Fines imposed, emprisonments, &ca. 

The enclosed letters from persons better known than myself, will, 
I hope, convince that my request is founded on necessity; and will 
enable you to judge how far I am justifiable in making this appli- 
cation. 1 

This was eleven months after he had made his request to go 
into New York, and it was still more than a year before he was 

1 Endorsed, "Received from Mr. St. John, Thursday forenoon, March 18, 
1779." 
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allowed by the British to sail for France, and more than two 
years before he joined his father at Pierpont in Normandy. 
What separated father and son all this time and made the son 
a devoted friend and loyal subject of England? Apparently 
the question of religion, though neither of them were bigots. 
The first departure from France may have been in answer to an 
invitation from French Huguenots residing in Hampshire, rela- 
tives of one of St. John's aunts by marriage, a family named 
Mutet, residing in Salisbury. Many Huguenots had taken refuge 
in England at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes — the 
Martineaus, Bosanquets, etc.; just as the Bowdoins, Faneuils, 
Sigourneys, Jays, Laurenses, Maurys, Marions and others, 
had come to America. Hector St. John's education seems to 
have been completed in Salisbury, and he was in love wdth a 
damsel there, who may also have been a Huguenot residing in 
England. Apparently she was a Protestant, and St. John's 
father was, in 1754, a Norman gentleman, of education and a 
fashionable connection at Paris, who must have looked for his 
son's marriage among families of his own rank and religion in 
France. He would then have negatived a marriage in England, 
with a Protestant of lower rank, and probably he refused to 
sanction it by furnishing the documents then needful to legiti- 
mate a marriage in France. That this was his attitude toward 
the New York marriage of St. John is made probable by the 
anxiety of his son in the years following 1780, when the mother 
of his children was dead, to prove the legitimacy of those chil- 
dren, so that they might inherit their grandfather's estate of 
Pierpont in Normandy. On this point Miss Mitchell's book 
has much to say. The Baron de Breteuil had advised the father 
to collect all the official and public statements that he could ob- 
tain concerning his three children, all born at his Pine Hill farm 
near the Grey court meadows in the Cornwall Precinct of Orange 
County; and also secure a consent of his father, now styled 
the Marquis de Crevecoeur. This was in 1784. The next year 
(February 13, 1785) St. John wrote to his frequent correspond- 
ent, the Due de la Rochefoucauld, "I forgot to tell you that I 
have added to my documents the formal consent of my father, 
given before a notary" — of course, long after the marriage, 
which occurred in September, 1769, and was unknown to his 
father the Marquis three years afterwards. Probably it only 
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became known to him in 1781, when St. John returned, a new 
sort of prodigal son, to his father's house, bringing with him 
Lieutenants George Little and Alexander Storey, of the Ameri- 
can armed vessel Protector, and three other naval officers, all es- 
caped from an English prison — Samuel Wales, Clement Lemon, 
and Isaac Collins. Dr. Franklin, writing to Governor Hancock 
(September 21, 1781) said: "This friendly and hospitable treat- 
ment of our people entitled this gentleman to our regard, 
and as he thinks it may be in your Excellency's power to render 
him some service in our country, I take the liberty to acquaint 
you with the fact, and that he is much esteemed by persons of 
consideration here in Paris." In fact, as appears in my paper 
of ten years ago, Gustavus Fellowes had recompensed this Good 
Samaritan of Normandy by searching out his orphaned chil- 
dren in Chester, New York, and adopting them as his own. 

When he first appears in the American colonies (whether he 
came direct from England or by way of Canada, as his descend- 
ants think), he is heard of in Shippensburg near Carlisle in 
Pennsylvania, where he seems to have been a land surveyor. 
Indeed, Miss Julia Mitchell, writing in English, with a fuller 
knowledge of the details of his American life than any author 
has yet displayed, makes this express statement in her volume: 

At the close of his school-days in Caen, probably in 1753, when he 
was 18, he made a visit to Salisbury, where he lived for a time with 
two elderly maiden ladies named Mutet, relatives, presumably, of his 
uncle Jacques de Crevecoeur, whose wife was a Mutet. Not long 
after he became engaged to a young woman of whom nothing has 
been learned, except that she was the only daughter of a business 
man, known to the Mutets. She died before marriage, and this 
event was the cause of Crevecceur's sudden departure for America. 
The next eight or nine years were spent chiefly in Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, where he acted as partner or 
agent of a man who was probably a connection of the Mutets. 
His business seems to have involved a great deal of journeying; it 
is probable that he was trading with the Indians during some of the 
time. After dissolving relations with this associate, he seems to 
have relied on surveying for a livelihood. About 1764, as he wrote 
to the Duke de Harcourt, he travelled through the region now known 
as Vermont. 

His father stated absolutely that he lived in Philadelphia 
" eight or nine years ago," which, reckoning back from 1772, 
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would carry him there in 1763, when he was probably at Ship- 
pensburg, and among the Quakers. This would leave nine years 
for his life in England, Holland, Lisbon, Canada, or wherever 
he might have rambled. In no country does he seem to have 
kept up communication with his father, whatever the cause of 
the estrangement. In 1767 he was probably wooing Miss 
Tippet in one of the Hudson River counties of New York, she 
being of a Huguenot and loyalist family, which in 1783 migrated 
to Nova Scotia. He did not at first ask his father's consent to 
the marriage, and he afterwards feared his American marriage 
might fail to legitimate his three children. It was to aid in 
establishing the status of his children (all then living), and not 
through personal vanity, that St. John obtained for them citi- 
zenship in Hartford, New. Haven, and Vermont, which war- 
ranted Gouverneur Morris in giving the two sons passports as 
American citizens (1792) in order to get them out of Paris 
during the Reign of Terror, when St. John and his daughter 
Fanny were themselves unsafe there. 

By that time Crevecoeur, as we must call him after 1781, 
could see what an actual social revolution is and how little 
our American separation from the mother country deserved 
that formidable name. Let me now return to his reception in 
New York City in 1779, as a friend to the British govern- 
ment. 

He was a mild Tory, as we have seen, and was vouched for 
as such by the city loyalists, especially by Seton, who had long 
known him. During the spring and summer of 1779 he occupied 
himself in surveying the Trinity Church lands and other prop- 
erty under British control, being a good land surveyor and 
map-maker. Indeed, he wrote to Rochefoucauld in 1784: 
"I was nothing but a simple land-surveyor, a tiller of my own 
land, or a roamer through the forests of a region in this country; 
in company with some of its natives." This fact negatives a 
theory that he was ever a subaltern officer in Montcalm's army, 
which his descendants, now in Paris, have been inclined to be- 
lieve, in spite of his own declarations to the contrary. 

But in July, 1779, he was surprised, on Long Island where 
he was visiting a Reverend Mr. Brown, by an order of arrest 
from Sir Henry Clinton, which included both his person and 
papers, but not his son Alexander, who had come with him to 
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New York. General Pattison, who executed this order, thus 
reported to Sir Henry: 

The account Mr. St. John gives of himself is, that he is a native of 
Caen in Normandy, but came into this country many years ago, 
and was naturalized; that he first went into the Mercantile Line; 
but afterward bought a farm in Orange County, on which he settled; 
but was obliged to quit it about six months ago, and leave his family 
and property behind, on account of the persecution he underwent 
from his attachment to Government: and that, during his leisure 
hours he amused himself with making such literary observations as 
occurred to him; but which, he is convinced will, upon perusal, do 
him credit in the opinion of those attached to the King's govern- 
ment. That he has never kept them secret from those of his acquaint- 
ance who were thus attached; but took pains, and found great dif- 
ficulty, whilst among the Rebels, to conceal them: that he has sub- 
mitted many of them to the persual of Lt.-Col. Watson of the 
Guards, who has occasionally made his own remarks on them. 

I directed the Town Major and Capt. Ady to attend him to the 
house of Rev. Mr. Brown; he there opened for their inspection 
a large trunk, which contained nothing but some few newspapers, 
some garden seeds and other trifles. He also put into their hands a 
bundle of papers containing certificates etc. relative to his having 
been imprisoned and otherwise ill-used for his attachment to the 
Government. They likewise found a small trunk, which he had put 
into the care of Mr. Brown, which they brought me. It was opened 
and examined in my presence, and contained a great number of 
manuscripts, the general purport of which appears to be a sort of 
irregular Journal of America, and a State of the Times some years 
back interspersed, with occasional remarks, Philosophical and 
political. The tendency of the latter is to favor the side of Govern- 
ment, and to throw odium on the proceedings of the opposite 
party, and upon the tyranny of their Popular Government. I have 
therefore ordered the trunk to be sealed up in my own presence, to 
be disposed of as Sir Henry shall think proper. 

It was disposed of by returning it to St. John, when he finally 
sailed for Europe in 1780, to be shipwrecked on the coast of 
Ireland, where he spent the winter of 1780-81. The papers it 
contained were in part those published at London by Da vies 
in the spring of 1782 — the publisher paying thirty guineas for 
what went into the edition of that year, " with promise of a pres- 
ent, if the public likes the book." Other papers from the trunk 
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were used when St. John translated it into French, as he did in 
1782-84, partly in France and partly on his return to New York 
as French consul there in November, 1783. Still other papers, 
with later notes and compilations, went into the second series 
of three volumes which were offered to Davies in English after 
their publication in Paris by Maradan in French in 1801. But 
Davies found the book too "philosophical" and with too much 
the air of fiction; and it has never yet been translated into Eng- 
lish. Thereby much valuable matter is lost to American readers, 
as is the case also with much that the three French volumes of 
the Letters contain. 

In those six French volumes the conversion of a Tory to an 
American patriot fully appears. In the English Letters the 
hardships of a frontiersman are set forth as a loyalist would 
feel them, and as St. John and the Tippet family, who were also 
loyalists, did feel them. But St. John's imprisonment in the 
Provost prison of New York, by British orders, opened to him 
another chapter in the war then going on; and the alliance of the 
colonies with France revived his interest in his native country, 
which he had practically abandoned forever, when he came to 
Philadelphia about 1763, as I compute the years, and began his 
rambles about the colonies, Canada and the British West 
Indies. He may have visited Canada, by way of Lisbon, after 
the great earthquake of 1755, as his descendants believe. 

If we compare the long chapter in the English edition of the 
Letters, published at London in 1782, with the translation into 
French (published in Paris in 1784, and afterwards reprinted, 
with corrections, in 1787), very marked omissions and addi- 
tions will appear, all showing the author's change of mind. In 
the English original form the author proposes to remove with 
his family to an Indian village, far to the westward, and ap- 
parently beyond Lake Erie. There he plans to bring up his 
children among peaceful Indians, who will not live entirely by 
hunting and fishing, but will receive from him some instruction 
in agriculture, to which he says he has devoted himself from 
his first coming to the colonies. For nineteen years, he says, he 
has lived by farming and land surveying — allowing nine years 
of the twenty-eight he had then been in America, assuming that 
he came over in 1754 — for his mercantile and rambling life 
among the colonists and Indians. But as he dates this chapter, 
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intheFrench translation, at Orange County, September 15, 1779, 
when in fact he was in the British Provost prison at New York, 
it is probable that he wrote it in 1778, before he went into the 
city on his way to France; and his reckoning of years ceases to 
have any value. Indeed, he has given so many different dates 
for his presence here and there in various parts of our North 
American continent, that we must make up our chronology of 
his first thirty years (1735-65) by our own reckoning from what 
is most probable. After 1765 we know with tolerable cer- 
tainty where he was and what he was doing. 

In the French version of his Frontiersman, he blames England 
for the inroads of the savages, and takes decidedly the tone of 
an American patriot, as unquestionably he was, after 1780. 
I doubt if any of his numerous editors and translators has ever 
compared carefully the English original of 1782 with the French 
version. The 231 pages of Dutton's New York English edition 
of 191 2 were expanded by St. John into 1500 French pages in 
his three-volume edition of 1787. The three French volumes 
of 1 801 {Journey in North Pennsylvania and New York State) , 
contain 1272 pages, exclusive of errata and indexes; so that 
a copious author of nearly 3000 pages has usually been criti- 
cised from a cursory perusal of about a tenth part of what he 
published. 

This work, later published by St. John, includes some of his 
earlier and some of his later American experiences, as well as 
facts or anecdotes collected by this unwearied observer and com- 
piler, from the narrative and the conversation of his many 
friends, and from the American newspapers of his 18th century; 
during which he was almost the exact contemporary of General 
Washington. He was born nearly three years after Washing- 
ton, who died just before the end of his century, while St. John 
lived thirteen years into the 19th, as did Count Rumford, who 
was his intimate acquaintance in Bavaria, and afterwards in 
Paris. Under a slight veil of harmless fiction I incline to think 
some of the unrevealed years of St. John's earlier life were there 
recorded. There is, for instance, a fragmentary story of a cer- 
tain John de Braganza, born in England in 1740 and educated 
at Leyden, Holland, who accidentally finds himself in Lis- 
bon, and is introduced by an Englishman above a hundred 
years old, to his father of the same name, who is a Portuguese 
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monk, but born in England, of an English mother and a prince 
of the royal family of Portugal. This monk had been a lieu- 
tenant in the British navy, but was recalled to Portugal by the 
king and compelled to reside there as a monk of Cintra, while 
his son takes the name of Brinker, goes from Holland to Brazil, 
and thence to Alexandria in Virginia, and finally is found by 
St. John a farmer in Indiana. The date of his adventure in 
Lisbon is 1759, four years after the great earthquake, and not 
far from the time when St. John, at the age of twenty-one, 
may have been himself in Lisbon, as his descendants believe. 
From England, where he was then living (at Salisbury) he 
may well have gone to Holland, and from there to Lisbon, and 
back again, in short voyages, before he crossed the ocean to 
be a merchant in Pennsylvania and a land surveyor at Ship- 
pensburg and at Carlisle, in that Quaker colony from which 
he dated his early letters. On the other hand, these chapters 
may have been fragments of a novel which he had begun 
but was never able to finish. They show an acquaintance with 
the scenery of Lisbon, Cintra and the Tagus, such as he dis- 
plays in portraying the banks of the Hudson, and those other 
American regions which he describes so fluently. 

Among the additions made by St. John to the two first vol- 
umes of his French version of 1784 {The Letters) in the third 
volume of 1787, is the highly interesting account of the finding 
and adoption by Gustavus Fellowes of Boston of the orphan 
children of St. John in Chester of Orange County in the winter 
of 1781-82, while their father was still in France. This was 
translated and included by me in my paper of 1906. But I 
then omitted the brief letter of Letombe, the French consul at 
Boston, in November, 1783, to St. John, then supposed to be in 
Paris, but who had in fact reached New York and had heard of 
his wife's death, but not where his children were. Here is the 
letter: 

Boston, November 24, 1783. 
Dear Sir; 

Not being able to learn from any one here where you are, I have 
the honor of addressing my letter to you at Paris, whence I see that 
you have written to the editor of the Courier de L'Europe, and I 
hope this may reach you. I write with the intention of giving you 
tidings of your dear children. Unfortunately it is only within a 
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few days that I learned they had reached Boston, by M. le Comte 
Wegiersky, who is travelling under the name of Platon — that young 
Polish noble having heard of them in Boston, with interesting par- 
ticulars. He therefore proposed to go with me to the home of Mr. 
Fellowes, where they live. 

Arrived at his residence, we were shown into a neat room, where 
we found nine children. The hostess prepossessed us greatly by her 
gentle face and her motherly mien. She was suckling one child, and 
serving tea to the rest. 

"Madam, have you here the two children of a Frenchman named 
St. John?" " Yes Sir." 

" Where may they be?" "Here is Miss Fanny, his daughter, and 
on that sofa lies his son Louis, who is feverish." 

"Have they been a long time with you?" "About a year and 
ten months; it happened this way: Mr. St. John, whom we never 
met, had rendered important service in France to some of our friends, 
escaped from an English prison. My husband, Captain Fellowes, 
hearing that his children were in a region wasted by Indian savages, 
the other side of Hudson's River, set out to find them. Ah, it was a 
good idea ! For where did he find them? Over in York State, among 
strangers, poor, almost naked, and in all kinds of misery." 

"Truly you tell of two noble deeds, Madam! but you had a large 
family before." "Yes, thank God, we had seven children, and these 
two make nine of ours. I say nine — because these two are ours 
now; perhaps their father is no more." 

At this remark Louis began to cry; we called him to us and 
caressed him, assured him that you are alive, and will soon come 
to Boston. Miss Fanny began to weep too; pretty soon the mother's 
eyes overflowed; the other children wept, and so did we. 

From other sources I learn that Capt. Fellowes is one of our best 
citizens; just now one of the Selectmen of Boston, and last year a 
member of the General Court. I am going to see him as soon as he 
gets back from Newbury; and shall take pains to give you all need- 
ful information about your children. Most truly Yours, 

A Monsieur St. John. De Letombe. 

St. John about the same time received back from England 
the letter which Captain Fellowes had sent from Boston in the 
winter of 1781-82, informing St. John, then supposed to be in 
England, of the death of his wife, the rescue of his two children 
and their presence in Boston. From this time forward, though 
he had many anxieties and alarms, for himself, his children 
and his friends, during the storm of the French Revolution 
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he had always around him good and warm friends, who were able 
to protect him from its worst excesses. 

A page or two in his Journey in Pennsylvania and New 
York, written about 1799, but relating events during his first 
year or two in America, will indicate to what risks he was ex- 
posing himself in his early wanderings, even if he had not the 
additional risk of war. It appears to be a genuine statement 
of facts, and it authenticates much that has sometimes been 
disputed. He wrote: 

Several years ago, in a birch-bark canoe, paddled by two Abenaqui 
Indians of Lower Canada, I had the misfortune to be overset at high 
water on the St. Lawrence, which we had just successfully crossed at 
the Long Rapids, (near the Thousand Isles). The first snows had 
begun to fall — without axes, or means to light a fire, compelled to 
eat raw fish that we had contrived to catch, we decided to travel 
south; and, for fear of getting lost in the woods, to keep the river in 
sight on our left hand. Half-dead with cold, fasting and exhausted, 
we were on the third day of this painful march, and were eating the 
last bits of our last fish, when, to our great delight, we thought we 
saw in the distance faint indications of a smoke. It was a large vil- 
lage of Christian Mohawks, at the mouth of the Oswegatchie river, 
at present within the bounds of the United States. At our cry of 
distress some Indians from this village came out to see who we were. 
Touched with our misery, they conducted us in silence inside the 
village, and put us in three separate families. It chanced that I, 
being white, was conducted to him who was both the senior and the 
sachem of the settlement. Taking me by the hand, and giving me 
to smoke the great pipe of the family, he said, "From whatever 
place you come, be welcome! Rest on this bearskin, warm yourself, 
and take food!" He spoke a little French and English; his house- 
hold was four women and three men. 

The next day when he had learned whence I came and whither 
I would go, he said to me — "Winter is coming on, as you see; the 
Great River has floating ice; our river is skimmed over; it is im- 
possible to get down to Montreal before Spring. Lay off the few 
garments you have left, and dress yourself as we do; our people will 
like you better. " Hardly had I consented, with a clasp of the hand, 
than the women came up eagerly, and, with much merriment cut 
my hair and painted my face, bringing me what I needed to wear. 
They did not forget to give me a name. After a few days' practice, 
I found myself as well lodged, fed and clad, as if I had been among 
my friends at Montreal. Such changes we endure with ease when we 
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are young. Like the rest, I went fishing night and morning; now 
through the ice, now with hook and line, according to the degree of 
cold and the depth of snow, and was proud enough that I could 
help fill the family chowder-kettle. We had besides abundance of 
maize and potatoes; for since this tribe turned Christian, they tilled 
their land with more care and some forethought. With the inner 
bark of the birch I made me a big book, in which I wrote down with 
care all their words of which I guessed the meaning. This seemed 
to give them as much pleasure as if I had done them a real service. 

How St. John got away from these Christian savages he does 
not tell. The year must have been 1764, just after the Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac, of which he gives an account in an earlier chap- 
ter of this same third volume of the Journey, etc. The two 
chapters confirm me in the belief that his father was correct in 
namihg 1763-64 as the first date of his reaching Pennsylvania. 
But he may have been earlier in Canada, as his family suppose. 

A much later adventure brought St. John and his European 
friend Herman, with whom he often, says he, journeyed, into 
acquaintance with the celebrated surveyor-general of New 
York, De Witt, who gave those singular classical names to 
towns and villages in the state which employed him to lay them 
out and so arrange them in lots of different sizes that they could 
be allotted to discharged soldiers, immigrants or purchasers 
from any part of the world. St. John and Herman were the 
guests of Chancellor Livingston at Clermont-on-the-Hudson; 
and under the guidance of a young land surveyor recommended 
by him, they went into the region, then almost unsettled, about 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes, where De Witt was then at work 
on the lands of the " Military Concession," which were to give 
the New York soldiers of the Revolution their " Bounty Lands." 

It was decided to go as far as New Geneva, at the north end of 
lovely Lake Seneca, 35 miles from Lysander, whence it would be easy 
to return by the new government road to Schuyler, or to Palatine 
on the Mohawk. We were to traverse the townships of Brutus, 
Cato and Aurelius, the Cayuga Reserve, and Romulus, bathed by 
the waters of Seneca Lake. Reaching Brutus, our landlord said, 
"What a pity that you were not here a day sooner! you would then 
have met the surveyor-general, Andrew Dewitt." l 

" Does he live here? " " His offices are at Albany; at this moment 

1 It was Simeon De Witt (1 756-1834). 
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he is at Tully, 30 miles off, on a branch of Owego river, finishing the 
subdivision of this great Military Concession, ..." 

From New Geneva we went by water to Ovid, 20 miles south, in the 
only brig on Seneca Lake, whose name it bears. Thence we came to 
Cayuga Lake, only two miles wide, five leagues east of Seneca. 
Thence we crossed the towns of Milton, Locke and Sempronius, 
and finally reached Tully, where the surveyor-general was encamped. 

Four tents, pitched in the shade of great oak-trees, contained in 
one of them several persons drawing off the subdivisions of the gen- 
eral plan of the Bounty Lands. "Is it in this mode," said Mr. Her- 
man, "that all these lands are surveyed?" "First," said Mr. 
Dewitt, "the limits of these patents are determined and marked by 
durable boundaries; then we divide them into Townships of six 
miles square containing 23,500 acres. Each of these districts is 
then divided into 36 lots of a mile square each containing 640 acres. 
This wise method came to us from the surveyors of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts — it was unknown here before the Revolution." 

"Why have Greek and Roman names been given to these Town- 
ships?" 

"Our military men," was the answer, "having great veneration 
for the old heroes and other great personages of Greece and 
Rome, sent me this list. 

"In a few years hence, the tourist will be able to breakfast with 
Hannibal, dine with Lysander, and lodge with Camillus; tomorrow 
you could do as much for Fabius, Homer and Virgil. Surely it would 
be difficult to travel in better company. 

"For my part, the idea gave me singular pleasure; it recalls to 
memory a crowd of events in those old times, whose history was the 
delight of my childhood. I am pleased at the happy chance which 
allowed me to replace, in the memory and the mouth of men, names 
so worthy of respect, by giving them to portions of a continent, of 
which the philosophers of Greece and Rome had not the slightest 
idea." 

The date of this journey must have been about 1791, if it 
ever took place, for St. John had the habit, in his years of the 
French consulate at New York, of regarding himself as in New 
York when he was actually in France, as he was usually from 
July 1790 to his dismissal from office in 1792. 1 The exact date 
of De Witt's field service in the lands around Seneca and Cayuga 

1 Dr. W. W. Keen writes to Dr. J. Collins Warren, December 28, 1916: 
" The list of members of the American Philosophical Society shows that among 
those elected January 16, 1789, was M. St. John CrSvecceur, consul of France 
at New York." 
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lakes is unknown to me; but the observations which St. John 
reports as his own, are so strikingly like those which we know 
he made from actual presence on the spot, that he must have 
made them over into his own attractive style. Since Defoe, 
and until we encounter Thoreau in the fields of literature, there 
is no better describer, within the limits of reality, than St. 
John de Crevecceur. 

St. John de Crevecceur died at his son-in-law, Otto's, house at 
Sarcelles in France inNovember, 1813, not having quite reached 
the age of seventy-eight. He never fully recovered from a 
weakness of the heart resulting from the hardships and ex- 
posures of his imprisonment by both sides, in the years 
1779-80, during our Revolution, but especially by the British. 
He was in fact friendly to both sides, and to the Indians 
who burnt his two houses in New Jersey and New York — 
a friend to mankind in general, if ever a man was. He will 
be remembered for his virtues and his philanthropic genius, 
allying him to Franklin and to Thoreau. 

The writings of Crevecceur practically now constitute three 
distinct works — the two three-volume books in French and 
the original English book, on which the others were founded; 
together with several separate tracts or treatises, which might 
be added to the English publication of 1782, to increase its 
bulk and better classify its material. Though a good observer 
and narrator, St. John was not a good editor; and he must have 
been considerably aided, both in English and in French, in 
bringing his style to what it ultimately became after passing 
through the press. I fancy his friend William Seton, who was 
more carefully educated than St. John, must have assisted in 
revising the first volume for the press; and several of his en- 
thusiastic French literary contemporaries did as much for the 
six French volumes and the treatises, or narrations. It would 
well repay some one who has the literary gift and art to edit 
the second of the three- volume works and put its rich but ill- 
arranged contents before our countrymen in English of the 
twentieth century, with notes and illustrations. The his- 
torian of Massachusetts, Connecticut or New York — perhaps 
of Pennsylvania too — can find much to animate and illumi- 
nate his own work in these well-observed and well-preserved 
evidences of what was occurring a century and a half ago. 
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St. John has become and will remain one of the few good 
American authors of the eighteenth century; and it should be 
the task of this twentieth century to place him and his literary 
work in their best light before the region that he so assiduously 
traversed, and of which he gleaned so much. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Ford, 
J. C. Warren, Davis and Minot. 
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FREDERICK LEWIS GAY. 

By WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 



Frederick Lewis Gay, ninth in descent from John Gay, the 
first of the family in New England, was born in Boston, October 
28, 1856. It is not unusual to show a continued residence in 
New England of one branch of a family from the first comer, 
and the Gays were wholly New England. John Gay settled at 
Watertown and became a freeman iji May, 1635. With others 
of that town he founded the plantation of Dedham, was one 
of the original proprietors, removed and built a home in the 
new settlement. He married, about 1637-38, Joanna, said to 
have been widow of one Baldwicke. He died in 1688. His 
son Nathaniel (1643-17 12) remained at Dedham, although 
given by the father lands in other parts, married Lydia Starr, 
of Charlestown, a niece of Eleazar Lusher, and died possessed 
of no little property to be divided among his six children. The 
youngest son, Ebenezer Gay (1696-1787) was pastor of the 
First Parish at Hingham for sixty-nine years, "the honoured 
patriarch/' says Savage, "of our New England pulpit in that 
age." An elder brother of Ebenezer, Lusher Gay (1685-1769), 
lived and died at Dedham, cultivating a farm, known as the 
"Clapboard Trees," which had been left him by his father. 
He married Mary Ellis of Dedham. His son Lusher (1716- 
1803) removed in 1738-39 to Thompson Parish, Killingly, 
Connecticut, to occupy a tract of land deeded to him by his 
father. By his first wife, Mary Colburn, of Dedham, he had a 
son, also named Lusher (1740-78), who passed his short life at 
Thompson, marrying Judith Green of that place. Their first 
born son, Willard (1761-1831), returned to Dedham where he 
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filled a high position in the financial interests of the town, 
being the first president of the Dedham Bank. A son by his 
first wife Sarah Colburn, named George (i 790-1843) resided 
in Boston, marrying Nancy Lovering. His son, George Henry 
(1823-1878), of Boston, graduated from Harvard College in 
1842, and received a degree of M.D. in 1845. F° r twenty- 
three years he was visiting surgeon at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. He married Elizabeth Greenough Lewis, 
daughter of Winslow and Emeline (Richards) Lewis, and his 
eldest son was Frederick Lewis Gay, the subject of this memoir. 
In each generation there were large sized families, wide con- 
nections and in two of the Eastern States. 1 

Mr. Gay had that usual experience of a Boston boy, a train- 
ing in the Boston Latin School, as a member of the class of 
1868, and he later passed to Harvard College, entering the 
class of 1878. He did not complete his course (receiving his 
degree in 1903), but went to the Harvard Medical School with 
the intention of following his father's profession. Again he 
left the school before taking a degree, and being offered a posi- 
tion in the administrative department of the Atcheson, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, he removed to Chicago, where its central offices 
were situated. His classmate at college, Emmons Blaine, was 
in the same office. For about two years he remained in this 
service, and married, June 5, 1889, Josephine, daughter of 
Aaron W. and Josephine (Vila) Spencer, of Boston. The 
Chicago of that day, a great, overgrown, sprawling railroad 
centre of the West, was of the greatest interest sociologically, 
being the meeting place of east and west, and wholly devoted 
to business interests. Growing rapidly in population and in 
wealth much was wanting in artistic development. Activity 
rather than solid performance supplied its dominant charac- 
teristic, a strident, feverish energy, marvellous to behold, 
but appealing little to one who had a leaning, as yet unde- 
veloped, to research in directions where such energy could not 
produce good results. In a time of transition the great city 
had not yet found its proper footing, since exemplified in its 
University, its libraries, its museums, and its cultivation of 
art and literature. 

It was inevitable that in time Gay should return to the East, 
1 See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxxni. 45. 
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for his tastes were not developing in the West, and required 
the environments of Boston to encourage. The retirement of 
Emmons Blaine in 1888 supplied the opportunity. Still a 
young man, Gay had as yet chosen no particular field for what 
was within his capacity. The practice of medicine had ceased 
to be seriously considered, and railroad administration could 
not give permanent employment to him, offering interesting 
experience and associations, but a decided interruption to self- 
development. He came back to Boston, therefore, without 
definite plans, when, as is so apt to be the case, a chance 
turned him into a regular line of occupation, one which re- 
quired only time and industry to become a master passion. 
Both time and industry he possessed, for he was independent 
in means and only needed the stimulating suggestion for 
directing his industry. 

His grandfather, on his mother's side, was Dr. Winslow 
Lewis (1799-1875), a pupil of Dr. John C. Warren, and his 
successor as consulting physician in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Of scholarly tastes, he gathered a select library 
outside of books on medicine, containing many of the classics 
and a number of books on European travels. A good part of 
this library passed by will to Gay, and furnished a foundation 
for a general library. But general collecting did not appeal 
strongly to him and he early and wisely began to specialize. 
By concentrating in a few lines, he was saved the waste of 
effort and money which inevitably follows a too ambitious or 
ill directed scheme of book gathering — as if the individual 
can any longer undertake to compete with the public or uni- 
versity libraries! 

Genealogy, so frequently used as a stepping stone to more 
serious studies, first attracted his attention. The result in 
print was not ambitious, taking the form of a paper in the 
New England Historic Genealogical Register in 1879, on "John 
Gay, of Dedham, Massachusetts, and some of his Descend- 
ants." In later time this investigation of family was con- 
tinued, and he was greatly aided by his brother, Dr. Warren 
Fisher Gay. The result exists in manuscript only — thor- 
oughly and conscientiously done, but clothed with the re- 
stricted interest which inevitably applies to genealogical com- 
pilations. While engaged upon it he became interested in the 
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wider field of local history. His family had long been inhabit- 
ants of Dedham, and naturally he found much in the history 
of that reputable town requiring explanation. All local his- 
tory, in the detail of its earlier history, offers problems to the 
historian, problems which some have carried back to earliest 
Britain or savage Germany for solution. To collect what 
printed matter he could on Dedham followed consistently this 
new suggestion, and in time he found that a surprising number 
of issues by the local press had been made. Most of these he 
succeeded in placing upon his shelves. 

Here again he soon found the field too restricted for his 
rapidly developed desires, and he entered with ardor on the 
field occupied by many in a general way, but by few in an in- 
telligently restrained or concentrated manner — early New 
England history. Compared with others he entered this field 
late, but compared with most of his competitors he was re- 
markably successful in obtaining what he required. He did 
not lose himself in Mathers, in election sermons, in almanacs 
or in primers and catechisms. His wish as it grew by expe- 
rience each year led him to desire a balanced collection, one 
which would not be a copy or imitation of so many collections 
in private keeping, and one which would express definite tastes 
on lines calculated to add to the stores of the public collec- 
tions within Boston. The result indicates at once the wisdom 
of the policy and the success which attended it. 

His printed books have fittingly gone to the library of Har- 
vard University, a gift from Mrs. Gay and Dr. W. F. Gay and 
Ernest L. Gay. Numbering more than four thousand volumes, 
and almost wholly printed in the seventeenth century, the 
Gay collection has strengthened in numbers and in quality 
what was already in the University Library. The full value 
of the gift time only can develop; but it certainly will not de- 
crease, and the student will in it find titles not elsewhere avail- 
able to him in the United States. 1 

The pleasures of book collecting have been sung in many 
keys; but none is greater than that which comes from a small 
beginning, a constant and consistent growth, and a final re- 

1 A brief account of the gift, by G. P. Winship, is printed in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, xxix; another on special features, by F. W. Coburn, is in the Boston 
Transcript, Nov. 25, 1916. 
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suit in numbers and in quality. It is possible to buy by the 
pound — or ton — the life collections of an enthusiast who has 
put his all into his hobby; but that cannot equal the delight 
of a gradual accumulation, where the contents of the books 
are read, noted and brought into relation, where one discovery 
leads by intention to another, and where the accidental dis- 
covery of a new title, of unknown contents and of unexpected 
relations, opens new paths for investigation or offers problems 
to be solved as the material gathers. The collection is gradu- 
ally rounded out in volumes and their personal and historical 
richness is developed as they are brought together, until a 
surprising completeness is attained, thickly sprinkled with 
questions as yet unsolved, but on the verge of yielding the 
answers. Gay had tasted deep of these higher pleasures of 
collecting. He bought with certainty, for he knew what he 
wanted; he was familiar with the contents of his books, be- 
cause he studied them carefully for his special needs, and 
while satisfying himself, he sought to note what would be of 
assistance to others. He saw his collections, special and gen- 
eral, grow, aiming at that perfection which served as an end, 
but which no one knew better than he, could never be 
attained. 

Printed books satisfied the old time collector, and an occa- 
sional purchase of original manuscripts usually resulted in 
burying in forgetfulness what such chance buying brought. 
Gay decided to buy sparingly of original manuscripts, not be- 
cause of the increasing prices, but because he realized that 
however extensively he might collect, his manuscript stores 
could not equal in interest his printed material. Eager for 
what was truly of historical value, he recognized that a trans- 
script of a state paper, of a private letter or of a newspaper 
reference, would serve his ends perfectly, and enable him to 
place upon his shelves whatever of the British Museum or 
Public Record Office he found on his particular interests. 
Before the Library of Congress had entered upon its great 
undertaking of obtaining transcripts from these sources Gay 
had begun to call for copies of documents on New England, 
and steadily pursuing this purpose he had received enough 
to make fifty-nine volumes of such transcripts. No other 
such extensive undertaking exists in private hands, for, apart 
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from a few historians, it has usually been left to societies or to 
state authorities to carry out similar projects, resulting in 
much duplication of records and expense for want of proper 
supervision or co-operation. Gay did more than to obtain 
these transcripts. Recognizing that no one investigator could 
exhaust their interest, he determined to make them accessi- 
ble to any one properly qualified to use them. He prepared 
and printed a list of them in A Rough List of a Collection of 
Transcripts relating to the History of New England, 1630-1776, 
Brookline, 19 13, and the spirit controlling this generous act 
may best be shown by the following extract from the "note:" 
"The fifty-six volumes covered by this list were gathered to- 
gether with various objects in view, hence the apparent lack 
of set purpose in their selection. Such as they are, they are 
now at the service of those who receive this book from me. 
Sooner or later they will be given to a library where they can 
be more freely used by a wider circle of students." These 
transcripts have been presented to this Society as noted in 
this volume of Proceedings, p. 38, supra. 

Nor was his generosity confined to these transcripts. The 
printed proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and of the Colonial Society show how liberal he was in calling 
attention to interesting incidents, in supplying the material 
for their treatment, and in permitting the credit to be ab- 
sorbed by another. A tireless worker, he read what he pur- 
chased, made copious notes on what he read, and gathered 
the notes in well ordered notebooks, which he placed without 
question at the disposal of any one he could interest in using 
what he had painfully gathered, or in completing what his 
fastidious attention to detail and knowledge of possible sources 
taught him could not yet appear in a final form. His rarest 
volumes, his elaborate notes, and, best of all, his friendly and 
sympathetic encouragement, were at the call of those whom 
he trusted as fellow laborers in his chosen field. Such generos- 
ity is rare, and in him was natural and attractive, free from a 
jealousy of discovery or a craving for sole possession. Favored 
by his opportunity and success, he stood ready so far as in him 
lay to advance the study of New England history, without 
prejudice and with a certain largeness of conception which 
made him an extremely suggestive helper to the groping, half- 
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informed delver as well as to the well informed and highly 
trained specialist. His collections offered as constant sur- 
prises as did his flashes of knowledge dug from the most out- 
of-the-way sources, frequently tempered by a strong sense of 
humor. Constant recurrence to his notebooks prevented his 
being swamped by his readings, and a retentive memory 
enabled him at once to seize upon the meaning and relations 
of what was laid before him for his judgment or opinion. 
The bibliographic instinct was strong in him, and no one could 
better have prepared a catalogue raisonnee of his collections. 
A true labor of love, he knew his books from within as from 
without. 

It is only right to regard the promise of such a career as 
only partially fulfilled, for Gay had undertaken to do much 
outside of his collections, though in a measure connected with 
them. Some of these undertakings will be accomplished, and 
they must stand as examples of what he planned for future 
performance. In 1907 he prepared and printed the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Massachusetts Exhibit of Colonial Books at the 
Jamestown Exhibition, a model of its kind. When an exhibi- 
tion of early engravings in America was held in 1904, he issued 
a special edition of one hundred copies of the catalogue, an 
issue prized by collectors. Of his list of his transcripts from 
British sources, only seventy-five copies were printed from 
type. He bore the expense of transcribing and printing the 
earliest records of Harvard College, to be published by the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and he aided in the issue 
of Eaton's The Famous Mather Byles. He issued a series of 
reproductions of Pelham mezzotints, ancient maps of New 
England, and had planned a publication by the Prince Society. 

He printed comparatively little of his own historical studies, 
but a sufficient number may be found in historical publica- 
tions to prove his decided talent for minute and accurate in- 
vestigation, and the certainty of his conclusions. To the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts he contributed the "Site 
of Governor Winthrop's House/ ' * and a note on the Harvard 
"Board of Overseers created, 1642," 2 as well as the text of a 
number of original colonial papers. To the Proceedings of 
this Society he supplied some notes on "Gawen and Mather 

1 Transactions, ill. 86. 2 lb. xvn. 124. 
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Brown/' x with a portrait of the painter from his own collec- 
tion; and a note on "Rev. Francis Marbury," 2 father of Anne 
Hutchinson, in which he establishes the date of the marriage 
of Anne Marbury to William Hutchinson. In the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin 3 he argued so cogently for recognizing Na- 
thaniel Eaton as the first supervising head of Harvard College 
as to lead to the notice of this hitherto neglected scholar in 
the Quinquennial* 

Among his gifts may be named: the original commission 
issued by Louis XIII to Charles de la Tour, as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Acadia (163 1). He signalized his interest in the cen- 
tenary celebration of the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester by presenting to that institution one of the more 
interesting contemporaneous records of earliest New England, 
the Carew manuscript of the "Records of the Council for New 
England, 1622-1623." 5 

His historical interests and collections received recognition 
from many societies and institutions. He was a member of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, the American Antiquarian Society, 
Club of Odd Volumes, Bostonian Society, and the historical 
societies of Dedham, Brookline and Marblehead. In 1914 he 
was appointed Curator of British and American Historical 
Tracts in Harvard College Library, and he was President of 
the Prince Society. Of social talents, he was a member of the 
Somerset and Tavern and Harvard Clubs of Boston, and his 
yachting tastes took him into the Boston Yacht Club and the 
Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead, where he passed the 
summers. He was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, January 8, 1914. 

He died at his residence in Brookline, after a short illness, 
March 3, 1916. 

1 Proceedings, XLvn. 289. 

2 76. xlviii. 281. 

3 May 26, 1915. 

4 Of 1915, p. 8 n. 

6 Am. Antiq. Soc. Proceedings, xxii. 201, 237. 



